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Carpenters For A Democratic Union 
And Fighting For Rank And File Power 


Members of the Firebrand Collective met with Ken 
Little to discuss the fight for rank and file power 
within the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
Firebrand: Ken, can you explain your job, how you got 
involved in the Carpenters Union and your back round? 
Ken: My back round is as a residential carpenter. I joined 
the carpenter's union in 1969 and I was a laborer before 
that with Chuck Tendor on the Eisenhower Tunnel (which 
means I got to actually stuff dynamite down holes which 
was a great thing after just getting out of high 
school„blowing things up). I became an iron worker 
before I became a carpenter. I tried to get into the IBW, the 
electrician's union, but I had shoulder length hair, a ban¬ 
dana, and an attitude to boot (Irregardless, of my second 
highest scoring they'd ever seen). My dad didn't raise no 
dummies. I wasn't allowed to become an electrician's 
apprentice, so I became a carpenter. I worked in 12 differ¬ 
ent states as a carpenter. I was a boomer (a boomer is a 
journeyman carpenter who travels to cities where con¬ 
struction booms are happening). I finally got married, had 
kids, and settled down. Tacoma was where we ended up. 
In 1991 we moved here. That's when I became involved in 
the organizing. After moving to the Tacoma area back in 
1991 I became involved in organizing inside the 
Brotherhood. It was very new. They had a program called 
COMET, Construction Organizing Membership 
Education Training; god, it got you excited to be a union 


member. Then we found out you could only do what the 
top dogs wanted you to do and you had to wait in line 
before you could bring these new progressive ideas out. A 
lot of us said, 'well, fuck you', and we created an organiz¬ 
ing committee. We created a thing called “To Live In 
Dignity”, in 1993, and this is after we had done a success¬ 
ful campaign against Costco Wholesale, Inc. We got them 
to recognize the value of apprentice's and the value of 
paying a worker a premium price for his labor. So we got 
a 90 percent prevailed rate to recognize an apprentice pro¬ 
gram and that pissed off the leaders. After the “To Live In 
Dignity” rally, they kicked me out of the union for two 
years. They brought me up on criminal charges, theft and 
breaking and entering. It opened the eyes of a whole lot of 
people to what we could be doing, and then Doug 
McCarron got elected in 1995. We thought that organizing 
would go forward and it was just going to be great for all 
of us carpenters, an awakening if you will. Then in 1996 
he came down with these mandated bylaws that took away 
our rights. 

It wasn't until 1996 that I actually got a staff position, if 
you will, but I was hired by rank and filers. I wasn't hired 
by the staff, which, again it was this rogue group from 
Montana who decided they wanted to have input into who 
was working for them. It didn't pay much, I didn't need 
much. I quit a $55,000 a year job to go take that. I wasn't 
making the double pension; I was making 25,000 thou¬ 


sand a year, because organizing was new. Today, the 
organizers make anywhere from 80,000-130,000 thou¬ 
sand a year, plus full benefits and two pensions. The atti¬ 
tude that Doug put out was very top-down and against all 
the principles I felt were necessary. I also was a salt at one 
time. As an organizer, I understood what salting meant- 
you had to get in there. And so, when I became an organ¬ 
izer in Montana, I got a job working non-union as a car¬ 
penter. I knew the job sites and I was able to take on 
unfair labor practices, so we got ten different charges filed 
in two different cities. I would take a couple of weeks off 
and go to Billings and work non-union there. I got all 
these charges filed against those companies and we were 
able to get $12,000 in back pay for carpenters, but it did¬ 
n't mean anything. But we were raising hell, doing the 
right things, pi 
moting commui 
ty values, getti 
people aware 
their rights. ^ 
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The Central American Free Trade Agreement 


by Ella Powers 

The Central American Free 
Trade Agreement (CAFTA) 
was signed last year by 
Bush administration offi¬ 
cials after trade ministers in 
El Salvador, Guatemala, 

Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and the Dominican 
Republic completed negotiations with the United States. 
(CAFTA is modeled after the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, NAFTA, but will include both goods and serv¬ 
ices.) Under CAFTA (as under NAFTA) laws protecting 
labor, the environment and consumers would be in jeopardy 
if they are seen as 'barriers to trade'. The oversight of these 
agreements is outside of state and local governance, and 
unelected trade tribunals operating on the investment rules 
of specific trade agreements. Lawsuits related to free trade 
under NAFTA are costing U.S., Canadian, and Mexican 
taxpayers millions of dollars and jeopardizing our abili¬ 
ty to maintain basic human rights. CAFTA will likely be 
submitted to the Congress for ratification this spring, as 
soon as its supporters feel they have a potential majori¬ 
ty. As the ratification process begins, we must hold our 
elected Oregon representatives accountable and urge 
them to vote 'no' on CAFTA. 

NAFTA resulted in the loss of 900,000 U.S. manufac¬ 
turing jobs; at least 14,000 of these job losses occurred 
here in Oregon. One recent example of how free trade 
policies are affecting Oregon is the closing of the 
Amalgamated Sugar Company’s beet processing opera¬ 
tion in Nyssa, OR. A press release from Amalgamated 
stated "trade pressure from foreign producers" as a 
major factor in the decision to close the plant that has 


Under CAFTA (as under NAFTA) laws 
protecting labor, the environment and 
consumers would be in jeopardy if they 
are seen as 'barriers to trade'. 


operated for 67 years and employed between 167 and 260 
Oregonians. The consequences of NAFTA on the Mexican 
economy are just as dramatic. Large corporations have 
effectively decimated small and medium sized businesses. 
1.5 million agricultural workers have been displaced. 
Farms were run out of business by subsidized com from the 
United States. Now, deprived of their livelihoods, these 
Mexican farmers have become economic migrants in search 
of maquilla jobs. They are making increasingly desperate 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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How to Organize a Flying Squad 



What is a flying squad? It is a group of people, large or 
small who will mobilize on short notice to defend those 
whose health or life is in jeopardy because their rights are 
being denied from welfare, landlords, immigration offi¬ 
cials or bosses. This kind of advocacy is called direct 
action casework. 

SWAG has been using this form of action to defend 
women facing severe crisis because of being denied ben¬ 
efits from welfare. We have not done casework in areas 
other than welfare. We learned the methods of direct 
action advocacy by talking with organizers from the 
Ontario Coalition Against Poverty (OCAP) who have suc¬ 
cessfully mobilized flying squads for over ten years. This 
method of organizing to defending 
poor people was also used in the 
1930s in Vancouver as well as in the 
1960s in the US. 

Direct action case has been an 
important way for OCAP to build 
both solidarity and their organiza¬ 
tion. Flying squads made up of anti¬ 
poverty activists, student, and union 
activists have been successfully used 
to confront not only welfare, but 
errant bosses, immigration and land¬ 
lords as well. 

A new book called "The Poors" also 
vividly describes how poor communities in South Africa 
band together to defend themselves from evictions and 
life-threatening water and electricity disconnections. 

CASEWORK METHOD 

First develop your Flying Squad list: Get people's num¬ 
bers and ask if they would be willing to help people whose 
lives are in jeopardy because of injustice. Our list is made 
up of regular poor folks, activists, students, union 
activists, and seniors. We have found people eager to par¬ 
ticipate on a flying squad as it puts solidarity in action 
wins something immediate and tangible. 

1) First explain what direct action casework is and see if 
this is the kind of help they want. Also ask them if they are 
willing to speak to the media (as the media may show up 
while you are doing your action, or the person may want 
to invite the media there specifically because they want 
the public to know what is happening). 

Then get the persons story and take point form notes 
(usually in chronological order).Try to get the full story 
and be sure to be clear on what you can say to welfare and 
what you can't. (For example, you don't want to give wel¬ 
fare the impression that the person's children are not being 
fed which could lead to social workers apprending the 
children.) Also watch out for getting blindsided if they 
give welfare more information than they gave you. People 
sometimes treat welfare workers like counsellors and tell 
then much more information than is necessary. Ask all the 
questions that welfare will ask. 

2) Research about the relevant welfare legislation that 
applies to their situation and then determine if what they 
want, or what they have been denied, is something that is 
within the legislation. It is important at this point, if talk 
to or email other advocates to ask them about legislation 
if you don't have experience with the issue. 

3) Have the person you are helping to sign a release form 
(see below) that you can send to welfare. It tells welfare 
that the person who you are helping has agreed that you 
can speak and act on their behalf and that they allow wel¬ 
fare to release information to you. 

4) Write a letter that outlines the case and the relevant 
legislation. Emphasize the urgency of the situation and 
that "community members" will be alarmed if this situa¬ 
tion is not rectified. While describing the person's situa¬ 
tion and how they are in peril, be careful to not write 
things that may lead to having the person's children appre¬ 
hended. 

5) Fax the letter and the release form to their worker. If 
you cannot get through to the worker, and the situation is 
urgent, then phone and fax the office supervisor, then the 
regional supervisor, and so on. Also you may want to fax 
all the higher levels of welfare bureaucracy (communica¬ 
tions and policy branches) including the minister. Keep a 
list of all the welfare bureaucrats phone numbers and keep 
them updated. We have successfully resolved most prob¬ 
lems at the level of the office supervisor or the regional 
office. 

6) Whenever you talk to anyone from welfare, make sure 
you get the person's name, title and take good notes, and 
write the time and date of the call. 

7) If you fail to win the issue at this point, then discuss 
the next step with the person you are helping and other 


activists and come up with a plan of action. This can vary 
from person to person depending on the situation and the 
urgency. 

8) Make sure you have all the paper work together, sup¬ 
porting documents and letters, relevant legislation and 
case history. Find out of there are any extra extenuating 
circumstances - does the person have any health prob¬ 
lems, did they leave an abusive situation etc. 

9) Send another letter to welfare emphasising that their 
interpretation of the legislation is incorrect and that their 
response to the urgent situation is simply unacceptable. 
Then give them a clear deadline. State that if they do not 
get back to you by a specific day and time then you will 

assume they are refusing to 
favourably resolve the situation and 
that you will notify your community 
partners and will take appropriate 
action. 

10) Decide where and when the fly¬ 
ing squad will take place. It could be 
to the local welfare office or to the 
regional office. OCAP has also 
organized Home Visits to particular¬ 
ly vicious welfare bureaucrats and 
had sidewalk pickets outside their 
home. 

The person you are helping does not 
even have to come with you if they are stressed and worn 
out. You do not need a lot of people. We have had squads 
as small as 6 and as big as 30. With a few days planning 
it would be easy to get over 50-100 people. In some cases 
you don't tell people where they are going but just the time 
and meeting place. 

In other cases you can organize a spontaneous flying 
squad by just gathering together who ever is immediately 
available and head down to the welfare or regional office. 

11) When your flying squad convenes, introduce them to 
the person being helped and both of you can explain the 
situation, where you are going, what you want from wel¬ 
fare and what the next step will be if welfare still refuses. 

12) Collect all your paperwork in a file, make sure you 
have copies of anything you need to give to welfare. Go 
into the welfare office. If possible, it should a surprise so 
they don't try to lock you out, so go in unobtrusively. 
Bring a notepad to take notes of anything that any welfare 
worker says to you. Document time, date and location and 
get each workers name. Have the main two advocates and 
the person being helped (if they are there) state the case 
and what you want (strongly and firmly) to a worker. The 
supervisor will then most likely come out to speak with 
you. If they still refuse to address the situation, then be 
insistent and state the urgency of the situation. It is at this 
point that we usually win what we are asking for. The 
bureaucracy does not like to be disturbed, so it is easier 
for them to grant what they legally are able to grant than 
to have to put up with a bunch of pissed off poor people 
in the office. As long as what you are asking for is in the 
legislation or there is some kind of legal loop-hole that 
allows them to say yes (some of these loop-holes you may 
not even be aware of) then they suddenly find that there 
was a misunderstanding (they were all the time going to 
grant what was requested) or the legal department had 
erred, or some other thing. 

13) If this does not work, organize a bigger action with 
more people. Every time we have organized a flying 
squad we have won, as long as there is a legal way for 
them to give you what you are asking for, they are only 
too happy to have you out of their office. 

14) After the action is over, ask the person if they could 
join the flying squad list and invite them to get involved 
with your organization. 

After a few flying squads you will find that most welfare 
crises can be resolved over the phone by talking to office 
supervisors. Sometimes you just need to ask them if they 
want 100 people in their office. 

CASE WORK EXAMPLES 

Case 1) Upon turning 19, a young woman was bumped, 
with no notice, off of Child in Home of a Relative (her 
grandmother received $400 for her care) and had to do a 
three week wait before she could get her own income 
assistance file. She had some medical problems which 
were made worse by a tragic family crisis. We found out 
there was no category for her to skip the three week wait 
even though she was not 'new' to welfare. We decided we 
would try to get her an emergency needs assessment. We 
went down to the welfare office with her and spoke to the 
front desk worker. He was a total jerk, barely looked at her 
doctor's note, then sneered back at us saying her situation 


OCAP is a direct-action anti-poverty organization based 

in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. We mount campaigns 
against regressive government policies as they affect 
poor and working people. In addition, we provide direct- 
action advocacy for individuals against eviction, termi¬ 
nation of welfare benefits, and deportation. We believe 
in the power of people to organize themselves. 

We believe in the power of resistance, 
was not life-threatening. After having a verbal skirmish 
with him, we told him we would return and it wouldn't 
just be two of us. Back at the office we fired off a 3 page 
letter describing her circumstances and the worker's abu¬ 
sive behavior and sent it to the supervisor and the 
Regional Office. The letter stated that we needed to hear 
back by the next working day or community support 
would be called. Welfare called before the deadline and 
the situation was favourably resolved. 

Case 2) A single mom was being denied benefits even 
though she was eligible. The single mom had fully com¬ 
piled with the verification officer but the VO was drag¬ 
ging her feet hoping, no doubt, the woman would give up 
and go away. Since the situation was absolutely urgent 
and we were getting no where with letters and phone calls, 
and the mom could not wait any longer, we did not send 
welfare a deadline. We just called people together who 
were immediately available and headed down to the 
office. She had a cheque less than 2 hours later. If this 
small group action had not solved the matter, we would 
have organized a bigger flying squad for the next day. 

CHANGING RULES, CHANGING TACTICS, 
CHANGING DEMANDS 

As the rules change, so must tactics and demands. 
Obviously we need an emergency guaranteed livable 
income to avert disaster in thousands of peoples lives. 
Direct action casework is a way to win things right now 
for people while we organize for longer term demands. 
The case work victories build solidarity and people get the 
chance exercise their collective muscle often for the first 
time. It gives people opportunity to take direct action for 
themselves and others and is a lot more empowering than 
doing a traditional rally or march. 

However, the sad truth of the matter is that while there 
are lots of people who want to go on flying squads, there 
are few volunteer advocates who will do the initial case¬ 
work. Often since the issue gets resolved with a letter, 
some activists find it too much paperwork, too much work 
to learn the legislation and too much of a commitment. 

There is an urgent need for the 'social justice' communi¬ 
ty to fund organizing centres (since there would never be 
a chance of getting any 'official' funding) that has a meet¬ 
ing space, a fax, a photocopier, a phone and the internet. 
This would be a dynamic way for people to address imme¬ 
diate needs while also organizing for systemic change. 
Unfortunately, those with the will don't have the money, 
and those with the money don't have the will and don't 
seem to want to make donations so poor people can organ¬ 
ize to defend themselves. Too many people prefer to give 
to feel-good charities, but don't want to provide the funds 
to help people affected by poverty to organize to defend 
themselves. 

C. L'Hirondelle 2003 


What is a flying squad? It is a 
group of people, large or small 
who will mobilize on short 
notice to defend those whose 
health or life is in jeopardy 
because their rights are being 
denied from welfare, landlords, 
immigration officials or bosses. 
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Indentured Education 

decrease monthly expenses). One option is to work for 
UPS. They will pay for part of your college education and 
you can experience being in a union. In order to develop 
money management skills, read books on how to cut costs 


Increasingly, working class students are incurring life¬ 
long debt because the alluring promise of upward mobili¬ 
ty through education leads them to take out substantial 
loans to pay for their education. Quite often they are unin¬ 
formed or misinformed when it comes to the nature of the 
financial obligation. Financial aid advisors assure them 
that those with college degrees have higher incomes than 
those who don't. Many students overestimate their earning 
potential after college and do not understand the conse¬ 
quences of taking out interest-bearing loans. Furthermore, 
they are easily enticed by credit card companies that prey 
on them because, as inexperienced consumers, their 
money management skills are often poor. The Rising 
Cost of Tuition The rising cost of tuition is one reason 
students are going into debt. Last year tuition costs rose 
14%. The average student graduates with a minimum debt 
of $30,000. Pell Grants and state grant programs have not 
kept pace with rising tuition costs. The economic reces¬ 
sion and Bush's tax cuts also contribute to the rising cost 
of tuition by reducing funding. The result is higher tuition 
at a time when families and students are least likely to be 
able to afford it. The population of students whose parents 
make less than $100,000 per year is markedly decreasing 
at state universities. Community College Faced with the 
rising cost of tuition, many are turning to community col¬ 
lege. More than half of the nation's undergraduates are 
educated in community college. Open admissions, local 
access, and reasonable tuition attract students from fami¬ 
lies with mid to lower incomes. Other attractive qualities 
of community college campuses are the diversity. They 
are comfortable places for all ages and types of people and 
the average student age is 29. The average tuition is 
$1,518 per year. Unfortunately, 42% of community col¬ 
lege funding comes from the state government rather than 
the federal. The American Association of Community 
Colleges reports, 'In state after state, community colleges 
have seen their financing slashed as state and local gov¬ 
ernments struggle to balance budgets. Cuts have reached 
the point where the vital mission of the colleges is being 
dramatically affected. Colleges are being forced to termi¬ 
nate programs, lay off faculty, and eliminate essential stu¬ 
dent services.' The funding crisis in community colleges 
mirrors the financial problems plaguing public secondary, 
middle, and high schools. Students are not offered the 
range of services and coursework that was once available. 


leaves them unprepared and without resources for com¬ 
petitive institutions. What Are You Going to Be When 
You Grow Up? Students should seriously consider the 
practicality of their degree. In the U.S., creative/thinking 
fields, such as philosophy, art, or literature, do not carry 
the same value as science, medicine, or computer technol¬ 
ogy. Though it is not fair for working class students to be 
discouraged from pursuing liberal art degrees, some con¬ 
sideration is advised for those taking out loans that must 
be paid back. It is important to think about what you are 
going to do with your degree and whether the earning 
potential balances with the debt in consideration. 
Academic programs are often insulated from the reality of 
working for a living, which affects how they plan pro¬ 
grams. If you are from a wealthy family with good job 
connections and benefactors, it is likely that your loans 
will be paid quickly. If not, you could be paralyzed and 
unable to get ahead while you work to simply get out of 
debt. How To Get By To reduce school costs apply for 
scholarships and grants, consider attending a community 
college or state university (they are still cheaper than pri¬ 
vate schools), work while attending school part-time (it 
may take longer, but you will save on student loan inter¬ 
est), live with your parents (it may not be fun but it will 


If you must take out a loan, Federal Subsidized Stafford 
Loans are your best bet. They are based on a student's 
financial need and year in school. While a student is 
enrolled in school, and for a six-month grace period after 
leaving school, no payments on the loan are due and the 
federal government pays all accrued interest on the loans. 
Alternatives You may consider alternatives to college 
such as coop programs and apprenticeships in trades; car¬ 
pentry and ironwork are popular options. Job Corp is an 
option for those wanting to finish high school and obtain 
a trade. Follow Your Dreams, Not Your Debt Many peo¬ 
ple are finding themselves in their 30's and 40's, with stu¬ 
dent debt and credit card debt that is accruing interest and 
keeping them financially paralyzed unable to save or plan 
for the future. Do the research before signing up for loans 
or credit cards. Don't find yourself in a post- graduation 
reality of debt and inadequate hourly wages. In other 
words: follow your dreams with your eyes open. 
Resources: (books) 'The Debt-Free Graduate: How to 
Survive College Without going Broke' by Murray Baker, 
(websites) Visit The National Commission for 
Cooperative Education website at www.co-op.edu. For a 
complete list of trades in Oregon go to 
www.boli.state.or.us. (phone numbers) to find out more 
about Job Corp call 1-800-733-JOBS. 



Drastic Changes in Portland Public Schools 
_Neighborhoods Get Organized!_ 


History of the Portland Public 
Schools Funding Crisis 


by Ella Powers 

The Neighborhood Schools Alliance (NSA) is certainly 
the most recent and vibrant growth of a truly grassroots 
movement in the city of Portland. This organization began 
out of frustration and grief due to the proposed, and now 
confirmed, closing of five middle and elementary neigh¬ 
borhood schools, and drastic restructuring in the North 
and Northeast Jefferson region of PPS. NSA members are 
aware that the declining enrollment in PPS and decreased 
funding are creating a difficult situation for the board and 
PPS administration. However, the members of the NSA 
are unified in their belief that high quality neighborhood 
schools are the core of a livable community, and that a 
lack of transparency and community involvement in cre¬ 
ating solutions for PPS will only drive 
more families away. The school board 
meeting on March 28, where the fate of 
the Jefferson cluster was decided, was 
viewed by the NSA as a success 
because of the direct give and take with 
citizens, and because the school Board 
revised the superintendent's proposals 
for the Jefferson cluster. A planning 
team will now be formed to determine 
what school configuration will provide 
the best outcomes for children. The 
NSA asks for transparency and full par¬ 
ticipation in the planning process for 
the Jefferson area. PPS will not succeed 
without community participation. 

There are expected to be more school 
closures next year, and the NSA intends 
to monitor the success of these recent 
PPS closures in terms of actual costs 
and savings incurred. They will also 
want detailed reports of where dislocat¬ 
ed students from closed schools enroll, 
and the fate of the abandoned real 
estate. NSA hopes that the formation of 


the k-8 arts magnet school at Ockley Green will draw in 
new students to PPS, rather than drain students from near¬ 
by neighborhood schools and doom them to closure. NSA 
would like to work with PPS on grassroots community 
outreach to boost up the neighborhood schools. School 
closures should be a last resort. If this is to happen, the 
affected school communities should be aware and active 
participants from the beginning of the process. As 
Portlanders, we must take control of our public resources 
before they are no longer available to us. Neighborhood 
Schools Alliance contacts: North-Nancy Smith, 503-285- 
0500; NE-Darian Fuller, 503-516-5152 ; SE-Anne 
Trudeau, 503-228-6384; SW-Ruth Adkins, 503-358-1376 
NeighborhoodSchoolsAlliance@yahoogroups.com 


Oregon’s school funding process went 
through drastic changes in 1990, when 
voters approved Measure 5. This meas¬ 
ure shifted K-12 funding responsibility 
from a stable, locally-controlled property 
tax system to the more volatile statewide 
income tax. And of course, the state had 
no new revenue source to draw on for this 
added cost. Schools were forced to com¬ 
pete against other state programs for 
funding. 

It is no coincidence that since 
Measure 5 passed, Oregon's schools have 
suffered over a decade of budget prob¬ 
lems—despite the economic prosperity of 
the state in the 1990's. Then the situation 
became worse when recession struck in 
the early 2000's, forcing deep cuts to 
schools and community colleges. The 
school years were shortened, and pro¬ 
grams continue to be cut. By 2003, class 
sizes in Oregon were ranked the fourth 
highest in the country, more than 454 
days were cut from 100 different school 
district calendars, and more than 2,000 
public school jobs have been eliminated. 
Measure 5 took control of public educa¬ 
tion away from local voters. 
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(Rank and File Power, Continued from Page One) 

controversy. We went back to my old high school and 
started doing COMET training there. When some of the 
parents found out a union organizer was at the school, it 
raised hell. I'm not even sure if my friend still works ther,e 
at the high school. Why don't they want to challenge the 
status quo? I think they're afraid. I think the labor move¬ 
ment is absolutely afraid of where their membership 
stands. We've become so used to being consumers, that to 
challenge a local contractor you went to high school with 
is not in your best interest, if you want to keep your job. 
So, I think there is a level of fear that's been developed in 
the minds of many of today's people involved in the labor 
movement. 

We had lunches at the construction sites on the street to 
talk about community values, and were really building 
quite a movement of getting better wages for workers. We 
got the workers form as many as five companies to sign 
authorization cards that they wanted to be represented by 
the Carpenters. I turned those cards over to a business 
agent, and he didn't do a goddamned thing with them. We 
had a movement going where you had 80 carpenters sign 
cards all of a sudden. Well, the business agent didn't uti¬ 
lize it and I, of course, spoke up. And that was one of the 
reasons I was willing to get out of the carpenters and go 
down to Las Vegas and be an 
organizer for the National 
Building Trades. I lasted thirty 
days there; Doug McCarron made 
sure that I got fired. I came back 
home and got a job with the sheet 
metal workers as an organizer, 
and the membership decided that 
“carpenters can’t be teachin' 
sheetmetal workers how to organ¬ 
ize” Their main method of organ¬ 
izing was funding market recov¬ 
ery. (. Market recovery is money 
that comes out of the dues of the 
sheetmetal worker’s union, so when a non-union contrac¬ 
tor is bidding on a job, and the union contractor is bid¬ 
ding on it; the union gives market recovery money to the 
union contractor, so they can underbid the non-union con¬ 
tractor and win the bid on the project. So, basically, it is 
buying our jobs. This is a practice of almost every build¬ 
ing trades union, including the Carpenters.) It's where we 
buy the jobs, it’s anywhere from two to twenty dollars an 
hour we pay union contractors; it comes out of members 
pockets. It makes it so they can get a job over the un-rep- 
resented or non-signatory contractors. It's a sham, that 
method of organizing. We started a group called CDU, 
Carpenters for a Democratic Union back in 1997, and we 
were going great guns, and we were gearing up for the 
2000 convention, and then the EST was a guy by the name 
of John Steffon. Well, he hired fourteen of the CDU peo¬ 
ple to his new staff.Tthat's the way you get rid of a move¬ 
ment, you bring members into the fold, and then you 
know what they’re doing. So many of them are still busi¬ 
ness agents and organizers today, and they have bought 
into the system, and the system doesn't work. It absolute¬ 
ly will not ever be able to organize anything but contrac¬ 
tors, and that's what our union's good at: giving up our 
members rights. 

The organizing that needs to happen has to come from 
the ground up and those of us who are in the field work¬ 
ing with these contractors; we have to make them abide by 
the contracts, and who better to be a steward than each 
and every member. Stewards in our union are all appoint¬ 
ed because they don't want no trouble with the contractor. 
My first job as a steward I found that laborers were doing 
carpenters work. I reported it first off to the superinten¬ 
dent, that this was not appropriate behavior and he says 
“well, I'll talk to John Stephons (the Executive Secretary 
treasurer of the Northwest Regional Counel of 
Carpenters)”, and I was fired the next day. This left me 
that much more frustrated as to what the hell to do. So we 
started, in 1997, CDU. A lot of different groups 
autonomously in every area started their own little group, 
and called it whatever they wanted. 

So in 2000,1 went around on a six month tour around the 
U.S., and I started in March and ended up in Chicago in 
August at the Carpenters Convention. My purpose was to 
find an individual to run against Doug McCarron. Nobody 
ever stepped up to the plate. I went to 37 major cities; I 
talked to over 20,000 workers. But I never found that indi¬ 
vidual, so I had to run against Doug McCarron. I got ten 
percent of the vote on no campaign, just the short five 
minute speech I did about empowering and mobilizing 
our members. So to me, at leas,t we made our statement 
known. 

Firebrand: What's your take on the carpenters right now 
in terms of organizing? Are they going to start kicking 
some ass? 

Ken: I don't think they know how to kick ass. I think they 
have been so put down. They have the contractors thumb 
of every worker out there. The slightest intimidation will 


turn off an organizing campaign very quickly. Organizing 
in the construction industry is harder than most, ‘cause it's 
such a transient group. A carpenter has such an independ¬ 
ent mind. Will the residential carpenters in this area 
adhere to an organizing program? Well, in the Chicago 
area there's only 50 cents an hour difference between 
commercial and residential. Out here, it is $6.50 an hour 
difference. Everybody is striving to get the most they can 
make. We don’t organize that market because we decided 
to go after the bigger commercial con¬ 
tractors, and just let residential go by the 
wayside. It was the biggest mistake they 
ever made. That is the training ground 
for every commercial carpenter. I would 
put a residential carpenter against a com¬ 
mercial carpenter, as far as skills any 
day. That residential guy is much 
smarter. He takes it from the footer all 
the way to shingles on the roof some¬ 
times. On a crew you leam dry wall. You 
do it all. That is the basis for a career in 
construction anyways. 

Firebrand: I hear that folks who get 
organized into the union get kind of 
upset because they want residential 

work, but they only get commer¬ 
cial work. What about the diversi¬ 
ty of your work, and enjoying 
what you are doing everyday? 
Ken: And I agree with that. I 
think we have to take away the 
stigma that you have to work out 
of the union hall. You can still be 
a union member and work non¬ 
union, but you're out there and the 
purpose is to spread the education 
(maybe get others to come on 
board). It only takes 50% plus 1 to 
turn that company union. So 
building that power in those residential guys is really 
going to build power in a lot of other places of our com¬ 
munity. I don't see that they have enough stamina to do it 
right, now. Firebrand: What suggestions do you have for 
organizing around everyday issues at work? For example, 
at my job the foreman does not allow us to write down on 
our time cards the half-hour it takes to roll up the tools. 
Ken: Document everyday exactly what was said and cre¬ 
ate yourself a daily log that goes over a time period of say 
30 days, and then go up to the boss or the owner of the 
company or whatever and say, “look- you guys have vio¬ 
lated this many labor laws right here in America right 
now.' Show 'em where it was violated, who did it, and get 
him to admit it. It takes only two of you to walk up and do 


that. One guy can't do it. You gotta have some people 
behind you. You've got to get them believing that they are 
deserving of that half hour pay everyday. You do that 
through explaining how much money you lost. You could 
have bought your entire Christmas package with that. You 
could have taken your wife on a cruise here. Just because 
of that half hour a day ,your kids could have had better 
shoes. Get the workers to realize what “the boss” is steal¬ 
ing from them., and just document it. You don't have to be 
a union person to 
bring an unfair labor 
practice to the NLRB. 
You might need to 
have somebody walk 
you through the steps. 
But that's what they 
are there for at the 
NLRB. I would say 
that I would get a car¬ 
penter organizer and 
see where it goes. 
Take pictures. Have a 
camera with you on 
the jobsite. There are 
times that you can and 
cannot speak about union on a jobsite. Okay, so usually 
it's before work, lunch time, and after work. Those are 
safe times you can talk union. So what we did was; we 
started a conversation about basketball. Well if we can 
talk about a non related work subject like basketball, then 
we can talk about a union. And this was on a non-union 
jobsite, but we just keep talking and they'll say you can't 
talk about union on this job. Well why, you talk about your 
basketball game? You talk about your son's graduation 
from high school. Why can't we talk about our livelihood? 
Just knowing your rights will intimidate them further. And 
if you get two people doing the same thing, the boss is not 
going to want to fire either one of you. You know, intimi¬ 
dation works like a two- way street. And the more people 
you have with you understanding their rights, and if you 
get your members to sign authorization cards, and be right 
out in the open that we want to join a union. We want our 
rights. We want a good pension. Show how his being non¬ 
signatory is devaluing the community standards. Appeal 
to him one-on-one sometimes, rather than confrontation. 
I've used tape recorders in the past. Legal or non-legal, it 
really doesn't matter. You can use it as documentation as 
to what was said as long as it's transcribed rather than just 
that tape being submitted. State laws are different. I don't 
know what all the state laws are that pertain to a number 
of workers rights in that state, but you have them. 

Dewey Dagrod, a rank and file member of Carpenters 
247 helped edit this interview. 
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The Scum of the Earth: 
Union Busting Lawyers 


Last month, Portland Public Schools' Superintendent 
Vickie Phillips caused quite a ruckus by firing Steve 
Goldschmidt, Executive Director of Human Resources for 
the District. Much of the commotion was caused by cele¬ 
brating teachers, support staff, and district unions, who 
were oh-so-happy to see Goldschmidt get canned. In addi¬ 
tion to leaching about $180,000 a year from the district in 
salary, annuities, and bonuses, Goldschmidt is responsible 
for the near-strike in 2002. And of course there's the little 
matter of contracting out the janitorial services at PPS, 
which cost about 300 workers their family-wage jobs. Not 
that Goldschmidt's nasty record begins at PPS... in fact he 
has a long history of representing school districts in 
Oregon- including leading the Eugene district in the 
longest teacher's strike in state history back in 1987. 
Given these facts, it's easy to see how many district 
employees think Goldschmidt was hired for a very specif¬ 
ic purpose- to break up their unions. 

Yep, that's right: he's a union 
buster. And he's not alone. Anti¬ 
union lawyers and consultants like 
Goldschmidt are big business here 
in Portland. Employers first hire 
them to fight off organizing cam¬ 
paigns. Once the union is in place, 
the lawyers do battle with workers 
at the bargaining table. And even in 
stable union workplaces, union 
busters lurk in the shadows, con¬ 
stantly strategizing about how to 
keep workers down. 

An excellent introduction to the 
art of union busting is found in the 
book "Confessions of a Union 
Buster", written by former buster 
Martin Levitt. Levitt has planned 
and executed union busting cam¬ 
paigns at more than 250 businesses 
across America- from coalmines 
and factories to airlines and nursing 
homes. At the height of his very 
lucrative union-busting career however, Levitt experi¬ 
enced a moral awakening that led him to renounce his 
very dirty profession. Driven "by horror and remorse", he 
decided to write a memoir exposing the secret world of 
union busting to the public. "Union busting is a field pop¬ 
ulated by bullies and built on deceit", Levitt writes in his 
prologue. He continues, "A campaign against a union is an 
assault on individuals and a war on the truth... the only 
way to bust a union is to lie, distort manipulate, threaten, 
and always, always attack." 

Portland resident Carrie Schneider knows what it's like 
to be under attack from a union buster. She is a teachers' 
assistant at the newly organized Early Head Start Family 
Center of Portland. The organizing campaign lasted for 
eight months, ending in a landslide election victory last 
June. Leading the failed anti-union campaign for Early 
Head Start was local union buster Jackie Damn, of the 
dreaded Bullard Smith Jemstedt firm. You may remember 
this firm from such campaigns as Boydston and the Parry 
Center. 

We recently spoke with Carrie and her union organizer, 
Megan, about their successful battle with a union buster. 
Based on their experiences, with a little help from Levitt, 
we then put together the following section describing the 
many aspects of union busting. 

CONTROL: 

"The former Executive Director of Early Head Start, 
Cynthia Wells, fought the organizing drive aggressively, 
using all the tricks in the book" begins Megan. Carrie 
agrees, saying "She didn't support our organizing efforts 
because, as she put it, she wanted to continue to do "what 
she wanted, when she wanted, and she wasn't about to let 
some union come in and try to tell her how to do her job." 
According to Levitt, this "lust for control" is exactly what 
moves executives to fight off unions. The purpose of his 
job as a union buster, writes Levitt, was to make sure that 
"management would continue to wield absolute control 
over its workers." To achieve this goal, Levitt learns that 
it was essential "to gain complete control of a company 
the moment I walked in the door." It's an ironic state¬ 
ment," comments Megan, "because a common refrain in 
the anti-union chorus goes something like 'we don't need 
an outside, third party telling us what's best.'" 

MONEY: 

As we saw with Goldschmidt, union busters make big 



'Our ami-union message must be gelling Ihrough. Nobody booed." 


bucks! Levitt charged his clients $1000 per day, plus a 
$10,000 retainer, travel/lodging expenses, and an open- 
ended food and drink tab. Early Head Start racked up 
$50,000 bill for the services of Jackie Damn, whose firm 
bills between 215 and 295 dollars an hour, before the 
Board of Directors finally interceded, forcing Ms. Wells 
to dismiss her attorney and end the hearing quickly. "A 
critical piece of the workers' campaign was our communi¬ 
ty organizing. We worked hard to gain the support of the 
city council, religious leaders, 

and other stakeholders and channeled that into public 
pressure on the agency. It finally paid off when Cynthia 
Wells had to represent herself on the final day of the hear¬ 
ing," remembers Megan. Employers will often explain 
this expense by admitting that they know very little about 
unions and want to be sure that they are upholding all 
legal 

obligations. They will use the legal advice to provide 
employees with 
important 
"updates" that 

emphasize the 

complications and 
the ambiguity in 
law. It is so sweet 
that workers have 
employers who are 
willing to do this 
difficult research 
for them so that 
they are "fully 
informed on this 
matter." 

DELAY DELAY 
DELAY: 

The process out¬ 
lined by the NLRB 
for obtaining a 
union election 
seems simple on 
paper. The union 
must show that 30% of the workers support organizing 
and want to be represented for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. After filing this evidence, usually in the form 
of 'authorization cards,' with a formal petition, the wait 
begins for several steps the board must take to confirm 
which employees will be included and how the election 
will take place. The employer must agree with the unit as 
the union defines it or object and trigger a hearing by a 
board agent. In the case of Early Head Start, the hearing 
dragged on for five weeks while Ms. Damn argued that 
the teachers, close to 1/3 of the bargaining unit, were real¬ 
ly supervisors and therefore exempt from voting. Carrie 
remembers the excitement of talking to her coworkers and 
gathering enough authorization cards to move forward, 
and then the stagnation that followed. "It was nearly four 
months after we filed for an election before a voting date 
was set. Management did not deserve this extended peri¬ 
od of time to intimidate us or try to wear down our 
resolve." She points out the tragic efficiency of delay as 
union busting tool- "the of wait 'em out" routine. Thirteen 
employees (just over ten percent), almost all union sup¬ 
porters, left the agency during the course of the campaign. 
Management's campaign makes work even more stress¬ 
ful! Megan explained, "the employer will use the days 
before the election to pressure, stretch, guilt, and harass 
workers incessantly. That is why most unions will not file 
for an election unless they are sure that the vast majority 
of workers are support¬ 
ive- losing some votes is 
a sure bet." 

DIVIDE AND CON¬ 
QUER: 

It is important to rec¬ 
ognize that while union 
organizers cannot talk to 
employees at their 
workplace, paid con¬ 
sultants like Levitt have 
unlimited worksite 
access. Levitt discusses 
at length his strategy of| 
control during an anti¬ 
union campaign. The 
first part of the formula 
was to immediately 


recruit and retrain all supervisors to be his anti-union foot 
soldiers. Levitt uses a combination of group meetings and 
frequent individual interviews to convince supervisors 
that it is their responsibility to squash the union. He wants 
the supervisors to see the union organizing drive as a per¬ 
sonal attack on their leadership, and tells them repeatedly 
that "the workers will not be voting for or against a union, 
but for or against management, including all of you." 
Once Levitt has the supervisors under his control, he uses 
them to deliver his anti-union "fact-sheets" to their subor¬ 
dinates, asks them to make subtle threats to the workers, 
and forces them to spy on union supporters. Those super¬ 
visors who do not play ball with Levitt are put under 
immense pressure, made to feel humiliated, and some¬ 
times fired by the Boss. At Early Head Start, Ms. Wells 
drew her own line in the sand. Those managers who 
crossed it, and sided with the workers, were forced to 
"resign" under serious pressure. Later in the campaign 
they wrote letters to the EHS Board of Directors describ¬ 
ing Cynthia's irresponsibility as director of the program. 

MAKE IT PERSONAL: 

After the campaign became public at EHS, Ms. Wells 
wasted no time before attacking the vocal union support¬ 
ers. At the first all staff training she lost her composure in 
a heated discussion with her employees, claiming, "don't 
think that I don't know exactly who is involved in this. I 
know exactly who you are." She openly announced one 
employee who had been routinely harassed at work was 
looking for another job. Her comments had two objec¬ 
tives, to instill fears about job security and to morally iso¬ 
late the 'troublemakers' as those who do not care about the 
children and families Head Start serves. Her efforts to 
paint the workers on the organizing committee as bad 
eggs who just want more money came as no surprise to 
Megan, who explains the ruse. "As much as we tried to 
prepare them for the boss's campaign against them, Ms. 
Wells' hateful and inflammatory attitude still shocked 
them." When teachers at one EHS site wrote and distrib¬ 
uted a thoughtful grievance about the episode, Ms Wells' 
response was equally manipulative. She wrote: 

"It would be my hope that you reconsider your current 
position and join the growing list of employees who pre¬ 
fer to work together to build a strong healthy program 
based on mutual respect." 

During the NLRB hearing, Ms Damn's calculated ques¬ 
tions brought workers to tears. Megan describes how the 
whole spectacle seemed designed to demean the workers 
and question the integrity of the union. "It was an emo¬ 
tional experience for everyone and very tense. It did not 
have to be that way. Wanting to be part of a union to gain 
a voice at work isn't personal; it is smart. Yet at every 
opportunity the employer chose to obstruct the process 
and redirect the focus onto individuals." 

CONSEQUENCES 

Surely these nefarious tactics are frowned upon by the 
authorities? What is the recourse for workers when 
employers go wild? A long-term labor union attorney in 
the Northwest spoke to Firebrand about the NLRB 
process. "It is almost impossible to use the NLRB as a 
positive device," he says. The ease with which manage¬ 
ment's side can delay the process, the political nature of 
the appointed board, and the lack of appropriate remedy 
for violations means the NLRB offers little protection for 
workers. It is a burdensome process. "The law does not 
protect against lies." 

For Carrie, "the biggest shock of the campaign for me 
was the fundamental difference between labor law, and 
what I'd always imagined law to be. It seems that some 
people will follow a law only when the perceived conse¬ 
quences of not following the law are sufficiently severe 
and the prospect of posting a falsely contrite notice on an 
office door is pretty fucking tame." 

It is up to us to expose the busters and their clients. 
Ken Beamus 
Jackie Damn 
Dean Zografos 
Kathy Peck 
Aiken Blitz 
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Autonomous Organizing Committees 


by Patrick Star 


hopefully get me into a building trades union, which a 


Every day at work we get shat upon. Whether it's the more of a career move than a stance on workplace organ- 
paycheck that barely covers our rent, random discipline izing. The thing about official unions is this: day to day 
and discipline for doing our jobs the way that makes sense Y° u still 8 et shat u P on . you still probably wont have a net- 
to us but my not fit into company policy, or strait up not work of co-workers who will stand behind you when you 
being treated by our bosses with respect and not being confront your boss about this or that issue that’s particu- 
able to have dignity in our work. Unfortunately, our lives larl Y pissing you off. The other problem at stoping our 
revolve around work. We spent the better part of a quarter efferts in the official union realm is that we have to play 


of our lives at work, one 
third of our lives recovering 
from work and getting some 
sleep, and the other fraction 
is spent on worrying about 
work, money, buying gro¬ 
ceries and keeping the heat 
on. Some where in there we 
are supposed to enjoy life 
but most of the time we're 
too tired to do that, so we 
zone out in front of the TV 
or drink ourselves to sleep. 
The fact is our lives are con¬ 
trolled by bosses and politi¬ 
cians. Most of the time it's 
more comfortable to just 
throw up our hands and say 


THE UNION 


by the rules of labor law, 
which are really the bosses 
rules, not ours. Hell, the 
National Labor Relations 
Board is so fucking right 
wing that it's sickening. 

Don't get pessimistic 
though, it's not a choice 
between having a union or 
not having a union. It comes 
down to this: If we want to 
fight our bosses and win we 
have to have a solid group¬ 
ing of co-workers who are 
creative and dedicated to 
having each others backs 
when the shit comes down 
_ the tube. What I'm proposing 


fuck it, this is how it's always been, I’ll just try to make the and what you probably are already doing in a less organ- 


best of it. It seems to me this is a defeatist way of going 
about our lives. So what the hell are we supposed to do 


ized way is a workplace committee of you and your co¬ 
workers that fights and wins, a group that disregards what 


make our lives better, to be able to afford our rent, buy anyone but you and your co-workers want. Fighting for 
healthy food, keep warm, and be able to go to the doctor y° a r interests on the job, fighting covertly, publicly, 
if we're sick? I say we gotta fight back, we have to Fighting by everyone taking a 10 minute break without 
demand dignity, respect, better wages, and a healthcare askin 8 the boss, fighting by everyone fudging on their 
plan we can afford. It sounds like a vauge solution to fight time cards by 15 minutes, fighting by refusing to put out¬ 
back, but within this article I hope to demonstrate from selves in physically and emotionally dangerous positions, 
experience and discussion with others how we can fight fighting by organizing a union, and by telling the union 
back and win. bureaucrats to either step in line behind us or to get lost. 


Often the easiest solution is to try and get a better job, 
hell, that's what I just did and now I'm making a couple 
dollars more an hour. I got no complaints about that. Yet, 
the same shit that pissed me off at my old job is still going 
on at my new job. For example, at my new job we don't 
get to take two ten minute breaks a day, we just work 
straight through to lunch, and even then, we only take a 15 
to 20 minute lunch. By the time I get off work, I'm so 
damned tired that all I want to do is go home a sleep and 
just try and make it to the weekend. At my old job, we did¬ 
n't get breaks either. We were so understaffed due to high 
turnover that we were all expected to work overtime and, 
well, I would go home tired and just try and make it 
through till the weekend. It's the same shit and at some 
point we're going to have to dig our heels in and fight. 

I tried fighting back at my old job through the company 
grievance procedure. I was given a disciplinary action 
because I was put in a situation by my supervisor when I 
was the only one at the job site and a crisis developed and 
I had to choose between ensuring the safety of someone 
from another person or leaving medications unattended (I 
was a social worker in a group home for developmentally 
disable folks). It was a damned if I do, damned if I don't 
type of situation and I got written up for it. When I went 
through the company grievance procedure, they told me 
the situation didn't merit me going through the grievance 
procedure. I still got the disciplinary action. The point 
being, company grievance procedures are set up by the 
boss and they can say whatever the fuck they want and 
decide on the grievance however they want. There's no 
way to fight back through a process set up by the compa¬ 
ny. You are also alone when going through a grievance 
procedure, it's you versus the company, and trust me, the 
company's gunna win. 

So then what, how the hell are we supposed to fight 
back?! I don't claim to have the best answer, but I do 
know from experience and from talking to other labor 
activists that we must fight back together collectively. We 
can't take on our bosses alone cause we'll be fired or told 
to get back into line. In the realm of collective action on 
the job, there are a couple of avenues we can go through 
to get the basic things we need in life and potentially even 
more. 

Flipping through the yellow pages, you can find a list of 
official unions that can help ya organize you and your co¬ 
workers into a state recognized and somewhat protected 
legal bargening unit. If you do this, depending on the 
union that applies to your line of work, you may or may 
not win a collective bargening contract that may or may 
not better your wages, health insurance, grievance proce¬ 
dure for discipline, and solidarity among your co-workers. 
I'm not going to argue against forming a union at your 
work, hell, that's what I was involved in for the last six 
months, until I quit that job so I could get a job that would 


A workplace committee can take on many forms. It can 
be everyone getting together and going to the bar after 
work to plan a direct action for the next day, like taking 
that ten minute break we deserve (not to mention its 
required by law). It can become more developed and have 
an official structure and develop campaigns around issues 
of pay, health care, internal official union issues like 
democracy, and it can even plan solidarity actions for the 
strikes of our fellow working class sisters and brothers. 

At my old job, if we had formed a workplace committee 
that fought for everyday issues we faced at work we 
would have been able to win more support for the union 
organizing effort we were undertaking. If my co-workers 
had been able to feel a sense of power at work, a voice, 
hope, instead of despair and futility about the issues at 
work, then we would have seen it as the next logical step 
to form an official union while still carrying out our on the 
job direct actions. The way I see it, the best way to take 
collective action at work and to win the dignity, respect, 
and material gains we deserve is to form an autonomous 
workplace committee made up of only our co-workers and 
controlled by us. 

A lot of folks got the idea that you either have to form a 
union or never stand a chance at changing our lives for the 
better. I don't see it that way. It's not an either or type of 
decision. We can have our cake and eat it too. If we organ¬ 
ize workplace committees we stand a chance of fighting 
back and winning. If we don't, we'll either continue to be 
shat upon by the bosses, union bosses, or both. In my next 
article on workplace organizing I will talk about the expe¬ 
rience of workplace committees in the past and present 
and the potential they hold for the future. 



Wildcat 

by MatinGlaberman 

Wildcat II 

You are aware of it before you look up 
(perhaps it's the advancing quiet) 

The catch of excitement as you see them 
Walking toward the gate 
Not hurrying. 

Each man distinct. The group growing 
As the shop melts away 
Behind them. 

Washed clean 

By a single wave 

That leaves a few pebbles behind. 

Foreman stand here and there 

Not anxious to get in the way 
Little eddies at their feet 
Immobile in the mud. 

Outside it is crisp and cold 

Men waiting for the stragglers 
To get through the gate. 

"What the hell's the matter?" 

"Where did it start?" 

"They took the helper off the big job." 

"Christ, that could kill you, 

working that job alone." 

The men drift off. 

No need to keep anyone 
Out 
Or in, 

A day to rest 

shop maybe 
do some repairs. 

We'll see tomorrow. 

Wildcat III 

The International Representative 

Sits behind the local union president. 

An occasional whisper 

Keeps him firm against the rising anger. 

What is it so difficult? 

Just stay out until we win. 

The simple repetition with growing heat 
Proves too much 
For the president 

The whisper cannot carry over the roaring 
debate 

And the International Rep 

Brushes the president aside 
Power now openly wielded 

"You are weakening the union... 

"How can we negotiate... 

"You are violating the contract... 

"Return to work..." 

Why is it so difficult? 

Stay our until we win. 

"You must back your union... 

"An administrator will be appointed..." 

It's their contract. 

Let them run the damned plant. 
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They Even Steal Our Crumbs 


by Patrick Star 

We trade our labor for wages, its how we survive. The 


the boss drives an F-350, there's a reason for that. Yet he 
still would do anything to help the boss out, no matter 


. . , , - c who he was fucking over to do it. 

crumbs we get, our wages, bosses even steal those from ® 

, . , ■ u i • u * u m construction, you get paid for rolling up tools at the 

us. The bastards swindle us by lying about the hours we ’ J b r r . . 

. • ., , , ,,,, ., , end of the day. It's part of cleaning up. Well, this shit-head 

put in on the clock. Whether it s by j v , V ,, , 

, , . • i i j? i . , ., -foreman would tell me and my co- 

deleting a halt hour here and there tt r » i i j 

.... ,, VV P VP CTO I TO CTPt workers at the end of the day how 

when thev nn navrn nr even more VVL/ VL/ eUL LU tiL/L 


when they do payroll or even more 
boldly and miserly, they tell us to 
keep working even when we've 
punched out. Shaving time, that's 
what some folks call it. I call it 
stealing our crumbs. 

My cousin works at Wal-Mart. At 
my family get together for 
Christmas he was telling me how 
the managers would tell him and his 
co-workers to scratch out the half- 
hour of overtime they all worked. 
Why? Cause the higher-ups at Wal- 


We've got to get 
organized at 
work if we're 
going to fight 
back against our 
shitty bosses. 


^ many hours we had worked. If we 
1 j worked from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 

ljvLI (X L took a half hour lunch break he 

% would say we only worked eight 

we're hours, instead of eight and a half. 

One day I got fed up with him 
rz X j stealing that half hour from me and 
X lltllll just yelled out before he could how 
many hours we actually worked, 

inst our wrote that down on my time card 

and then got in my car and drove 
home. The next day, when he and I 
O IS db. were working by ourselves, he told 
me I had to scratch out that half 
hour. Even though all my co-workers thought it was bull¬ 
shit that he stole that half hour I 


Mart don't want the store my cousin |_ J_ _*_| 

works at to go over budget. So what do the lower down me a \ 

, 0 r-. ... nc r- ... hour. Even though all my co-worl 

managers do ! They cut time oft of my cousin and his co- b J 

... a -r • shit that he stole that half hour 

workers time cards. To the manager, this may mean some 

, .. f . • ... », ... from us, but we never stood up to 

bonus that 11 pay tor his vacation to Hawaii or some shit ’ * 

, .. . rp f . him together and told him to get 

like that. To my cousin, that half-hour of overtime meant b b 

u ■ . • . . e ... ... his shit straight. Collectively, me 

changing the oil in his car or a tank of gas that would get b J 

him to work that week. and c °- workers P robab| y to* 1 

a.jt- .r- u i u ii + a vi • a few thousand dollars in wages 

At first I just though, oh well, that sounds like something b 

.. ... , .... i . \a a • x i *.. . because of that foreman. To me 

those tight-wads at Wal-Mart would do. Then it happened 

. that meant not being able to buy 

to me. 6 . J 

. • . . . . • .. , , new work boots and having 

Normally at my job we have an electronic time clock we b 

punch in and out of. But we only had that time-clock soakln S wet fcet eveI y ^ at 
. , • ., • , , , work. To my co-worker, that 

when we were working on the main house we were build- r ’ 

,,,, . . . ,i t f ,*i . meant not being able to buy his 

ing. When we had to pull off that job for a while because ® J 

.. , . TI ,, Ar , c ii . . . • . ... kid a uniform for the JV baseball 

the concrete and HVAC folks got behind, we used time 

. team, 

cards. 

A .■ . . . . ... n Well, we all know this shit hap- 

As an apprentice carpenter, I got paired up with the tore- r 

j, . ., f ... pens. But what the hell can we 

man. He was just like any other foreman out there, a r 

sniveling bastard who sucked up to the boss however he ^ est su 8§ est * on I ve 

. heard is to document the hours 
could. Hell, he even thought he was on the same level 
...... ci- a u . . • i- i ca a you work on a separate time 

with the boss. Fucking dumb-ass, he drives an F-150 and J K 


sheet and to document how many hours the boss said you 
worked. If we can get our co-workers to do the same 
thing, then when we have a couple weeks of documenta¬ 
tion that our bosses are shaving time off our time cards, 
we can all show him the time cards we kept. Who knows 
what the boss' response will be. Maybe she'll make things 
right and tell the manager or foreman that they need to 
stop shaving time, maybe she wont. 

There's always ways to get the time back. Stealing from 
work, fudging time cards when the manager doesn't know 
how many hours you worked, bullshitting around the 
time-clock for five minutes everyday before punching out, 
or just working slower while the manager isn't around. 

These are only temporary solutions. We've got to get 
organized at work if we're going to fight back against our 
shitty bosses. We've got to get creative. Most importantly, 
we've got to have the guts to take a stand. It's not easy and 
I personally still have problems getting shit started at 
work. For more ideas on what we can do to get organized 
for our interests at work, check out the article titled 
'autonomous workplace committees' on page six. 


do? The best suggestion I've 
heard is to document the hours 
you work on a separate time 






(CAFTA Continued from Page One) 


including the work of doctors, nurses, teachers, librarians, CAFTA. Reps. Earl Blumenauer and Greg Walden, and 


efforts to cross the border into the U.S. Workers in both mail delivery, etc. Services make up 70 to 80% of the US Senators Ron Wyden and Gordon Smith remain noncom- 
the economy. Under CAFTA, governments are prevented mittal. We urge them to step up and do the right thing, by 

U.S., Canada and Mexico have suffered under NAFTA, from placing regulations that are deemed more burden- opposing the agreement. We must keep putting pressure 


U.S., Canada and Mexico have suffered under NAFTA. 
CAFTA will prove to be even more devastating. 

Under NAFTA, our public services and crucial social, 


some than necessary to business. Regulations regarding 
where services can be provided, such as laws restricting 


labor, and environmental regulations have been under urban growth, development in sensitive ecological areas, 
constant attack from greedy corporations. Closed trade or toxic waste disposal, would be subject to challenge 


tribunals rule on law suits concerning state and local poli- under this language. 

cies that corporations ^ . prp * 7 7"i Privatization of public 

see as 'barriers to trade'. L AT 1A actually poses an even services and deregula- 

Recent cases involve -• xTAT -,r T~'A tion are a central compo- 

UPS, Metalclad and the ^TCcltCr tilfCB-t til3.Il N-Ax I.A. nent of CAFTA. 

Canadian Cattle 1 ^ . - Already, multinational 

Association. UPS is because it includes not only the corporations are lobby¬ 
seeking $160 million in i t0 & a i n access t0 

compensation from movement of goods across postal, health care, edu- 

Canada, claiming that its . cational and utility serv- 

govemment-run parcel nations, but also the trade of ices in an effort to 

delivery system under- , , expand their businesses. 

mines UPS market services— including the work of State laws and municipal 

share. Canadian cattle # —i;-;— — - ,K ' 

producers are using doctors, nurses, teachers, librar- 

NAFTA to demand $300 

million in compensation ians, mail delivery, etc. Services 

from U.S. taxpayer 

funds, claiming that the make up 70 to 80% of the US 

Canadian cattle import A 

ban instituted after mad CCOriOTTlV 

cow disease was found_ J _ 


greater threat than NAFTA 
because it includes not only the 
movement of goods across 
nations, but also the trade of 


share. Canadian cattle # policies are frequently 

producers are using doctors, nurses, teachers, librar- attacked as 'barriers to 

NAFTA to demand $300 trade' or 'state monopo- 

minionmcompensation ians, mail delivery, etc. Services lies'. The current cam- 

from U.S. taxpayer J paign to privatize social 

funds, claiming that the make up 70 to 80% of the US security is part of this 

Canadian cattle import *■ trend. Profit, instead of 

ban instituted after mad CCOriOTTlV quality, is the goal in this 

cow disease was found_ J _ideological framework. 

in Canadian beef violates their NAFTA rights. Under Deregulation and privatization would seriously compro- 


NAFTA Metalclad sued the Mexican government after the 
municipality of Guadalcazar denied Metalclad a construc¬ 
tion permit. Metalclad wanted to build a toxic waste dis- 


mise and in some cases abolish, the enforcement of laws 
intended to protect our basic human rights such as health 
care, water, and education. These services should not 


posal facility on a site that was already contaminated with be included in any trade agreement. 


20,000 tons of toxic waste, but the community wanted the In Portland a coalition of labor, environmental, student 

area cleaned up before any new facilities were permitted, and community groups has formed to_ 

Metalclad was awarded $15.6 million in compensation, to work against the passage of CAFTA. 

be paid by the Mexican government. With only 11 of the Since President Bush is not likely to 

42 cases finalized, some $35 million in taxpayer funds submit CAFTA to the Congress for rat- 

have been granted to these five corporations that have sue- ification until he thinks it will pass, we 

ceeded with their claims. An additional $28 billion has are working to make sure he can’t count 

been claimed from investors in all three NAFTA nations, on any votes from Oregon. Currently, 

Seven cases against the United States are currently in most of Oregon's congressional delega- 

active arbitration. tion remain undecided on the agree- 

CAFTA actually poses an even greater threat than ment. To date, Oregon Reps. Peter 

NAFTA because it includes not only the movement of DeFazio, Darlene Hooley and David 

goods across nations, but also the trade of services— Wu have come out in opposition to 


on them until they do. 

To contact your representative go to: 

http://www.unionvoice.org/campaign/No 

OnCafta 

■"Representative Earl Blumenauer (if you 
live in OR, and in district 3) 

■"Representative Greg Walden (if you live 
in OR, and in district 2) 

■"Senator Gordon Smith (if you live in OR) 
■"Senator Ron Wyden (if you live in OR) 
To get involved locally in the fight against 
CAFTA, contact CBLOC\PCASC at 503- 
236-7916. 

Rep. Blumenauer and Sen. Smith have 
announced plans to co-host a forum on 
trade and its effects on Oregon's economy, 
with panels of experts from business, labor, 
environmental and governmental organiza¬ 
tions on Monday, May 2, from 9 AM to 
Noon at the University of Portland at The 
Buckley Center. Show up at 8:30 outside 
the event to hear speakers addressing 
CAFTA specifically. 
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Progressive Coalition Sweeps LA Teachers' Union Election 


By Joel Jordan 

United Action Campaign Coordinator, United 
Teachers - Los Angeles 

A coalition of militant, reform-minded teacher union¬ 
ists swept March 2 local elections for the United 
Teachers-Los Angeles (UTLA/AFT)-the nation's second- 
largest teachers' union local. The election marked the 
first time in UTLA's 35-year history that the incumbent 
officers were turned out of office, in large part due to 
their unwillingness to mobilize the membership to win a 
contract over the last 20 months. 

The United Action slate-headed up by candidates 
Joshua Pechthalt for UTLA/AFT vice president; Julie 
Washington, elementary vice president; David Goldberg, 
treasurer; and several other candidates it endorsed-won 
every contested seat, giving the coalition a sizable 
majority on the union's 49-member board of directors. 

A.J. Duffy, endorsed by United Action for UTLA 
president, beat the incumbent 
president, John Perez, 60 per¬ 
cent to 40 percent. 

The new leadership will 
take office July 1. Reformers 
will then have the opportunity 
to make good on their promis¬ 
es of organizing and mobiliz¬ 
ing rank-and-file teachers and 
building alliances with other 
school workers and parents to 
take on issues in the school 
district. 

Some of the key issues 
include class-size reduction, 
salary increases, maintenance 
of health benefits, teacher par¬ 
ticipation in curriculum plan¬ 
ning and implementation, and 
a sharp reduction in standardized testing. 

Behind the Victory 

United Action took the union by storm, waging an 
intense, multi-faceted campaign. 

In September, it formed core groups in seven of the 
eight geographically-based UTLA Areas. These began to 
seek out endorsements and support, especially from 
chapter chairs, the shop stewards of UTLA. 

United Action developed a clear, detailed platform, 
and then in its literature focused on a few of the key 
issues affecting teachers in the district. 

Through aggressive fundraising, United Action raised 


almost $35,000, making it possible to mail out a "United 
Action Voters Guide" to the union's 42,000 members, as 
well as to get flyers into most of the 600-plus schools in 
the district. 

Hundreds of volunteers made phone calls to chapter 
chairs and members to get out the vote. As a result, turn¬ 
out increased by more than 1,000 over the previous elec¬ 
tion. 

The victory would not have been possible were it not 
for the emergence of a rank-and-file caucus-Progressive 
Educators for Action (PEAC). Over the past two years, 
PEAC both pushed UTLA's reluctant leadership to take 
action and criticized the leadership for its timidity and 
excessive reliance on elected school board members. 

Leading from the Ranks 

Through its presence in many of the UTLA Areas 
(where chapter chairs meet monthly to discuss union 
issues and vote on policy), 
PEAC was able to convince 
the Areas to organize several 
demonstrations around work¬ 
ing conditions. Teachers ral¬ 
lied around issues such as 
excessive testing, paperwork, 
and class size. 

All where issues that the old 
leadership initially opposed, 
but then reluctantly supported. 
That PEAC could lead such 
initiatives from the ranks put 
PEAC in the position of acting 
as the alternative leadership of 
UTLA. 

But PEAC was not ready to 
make a bid for the union presi¬ 
dency. It had not yet devel¬ 
oped a sufficient base of leaders and activists to run a 
full slate and win, much less give adequate support to 
such a slate once in office. 

So PEAC decided to forge United Action-a broader 
coalition and slate including several well-known and 
respected teachers who shared many of PEAC's goals 
but were less comfortable with PEAC's organizing per¬ 
spective. 

In the same vein, United Action endorsed several 
other opposition candidates, including A.J. Duffy for 
president, who agreed with important elements of United 
Action's platform. 

The mutual endorsements between United Action and 


Duffy helped both to win. Just as important, they set the 
stage for a closer working relationship between Duffy, 
PEAC leaders, and other elements of the United Action 
slate, who have already begun to form a "kitchen cabi¬ 
net" based on mutual respect for what each brings to the 
table. 

Base Building 

United Action and its allies take office at a critical 
time for public education and for the labor movement. 
Standardization of the curriculum has been accompanied 
by increased harassment of teachers and pressure on stu¬ 
dents to pass an ever mounting array of standardized 
tests. 

Yet UTLA, as well as the state and national affiliates 
of the National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers, have done little but lobby for 
relief from state and federal testing policies. United 
Action will have to literally start from scratch in build¬ 
ing an alternative. 

To fulfill its promises, the new leadership will have to 
find a way to expand the base of UTLA activists. 

Despite the 10 percent increase in the vote, only 27 per¬ 
cent of UTLA's members voted in the election. 

The obvious place to begin is to rebuild the UTLA 
chapters at every school, most of which have died or 
atrophied because no strategy had been in place to ener¬ 
gize them. To do this, the new leadership will have to 
recruit and train as many members as possible in bot- 
tom-up organizing methods and strategies. 

Rank and File Rebellion in the 
LA Teachers Union 

A discussion with the rank and 

file teachers who took over their 
local union to fight for issue's the 
old guard in the United Teachers, 

Los Angeles would not address. 

6 pm Sunday May 8th 
616 East Burnside 
The IWW Hall 
Sponsored by Solidarity and 
Firebrand 



NOTE FROM US LABOR AGAINST THE WAR: 


US Labor Against the War (USLAW) is sponsoring a 
national US tour by Iraqi labor leaders from three of the 
most important labor organizations in Iraq. Portland labor 
leaders are working to bring members of the tour to 
Portland. This is not an "anti-war" event. Our goal is to 
hear from Iraqi union leaders about their experiences and 
needs, and based on that information, determine what 
U.S. unions can do to support Iraqi workers and unions in 
rebuilding a strong,, pro-worker economy. 

This tour will provide the first opportunity for the labor 
movement, working people, the general public and the 
media in the US to hear directly from courageous Iraqi 
trade unionists who struggled for years under Hussein's 
repression and now have stepped forward to organize 
workers under the difficult circumstances of violence and 
occupation. 

The six-member delegation coming to the US will 
include Abdullah Muhsin, International Representative of 
the Iraqi Federation of Trade Unions; Falah Alwan, 
President, Federation of Workers' Council and Unions in 
Iraq and Hassan Juma'a Awad 


We are asking unions to do three things: 

1) Endorse the Iraqi tour. 

2) Contribute to the costs of the Portland por¬ 
tion of the tour (we need to cover a portion of 

airfare, hotel/food while in Portland, and 
need to produce information promoting the 
tour). 

3) (Most importantly!) Promote the tour and 
help turnout your members, particularly to 

an evening event that will take place in 
Portland. 


For a more comprehensive understanding of U.S. eco¬ 


nomic plans for Iraqi, and the impact of those plans on 

Iraqis, I suggest an article by Naomi Klein, from Harpers: 

www.harpers.org/BaghdadYearZero.html 

Here is some background taken from several articles 

(including Klein's): 

Iraq's contemporary labor movement was founded dur¬ 
ing the 1920s and played a crucial role in overthrowing 
the British-supported monarchy in 1958. The nation's 
unions never coexisted very easily with the Ba'ath move¬ 
ment. So, when the Ba'ath wrestled control of the state in 
the coup of 1963, they systematically set out to eliminate 
the unions. When Saddam finally consolidated political 
control of the country in 1979, he immediately stepped up 
the persecution of dissidents in the General Federation of 
Trade Unions (GFTU), Iraq's most powerful union, intim¬ 
idating and torturing workers. In 1987, Saddam effective¬ 
ly banned trade unions in the public sector, where the 
majority of people worked. In response, organized labor 
went underground. 

So, many laborites were elated in March 2003 when the 
U.S. rolled into Iraq to overthrow Saddam. But from the 
time the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) took pos¬ 
session of Iraq, the Americans running the country not 
only declined to engage the labor movement in the 
process of building a nation, but also worked actively to 
undermine labor's ability to play a constructive role. 

During his tenure, CPA chief L. Paul Bremer repealed 
virtually the whole Iraqi legal structure. He did not, how¬ 
ever, repeal Saddam's 1987 Labor Code, which forfeited 
the right of public sector workers to bargain collectively. 
Obviously, he saw labor unions as a barrier to other eco¬ 
nomic plans that included the firing of 500,000 state 
workers, most of them soldiers, but also doctors, nurses, 
teachers, printer, etc., and attempts to privatize virtually 
the whole economy- 200 state-owned firms. The Ministry 
of Industry has estimated that another 145,000 workers 
would have to be fired to make the firms desirable to 
investors- in a country that now has 70 percent unemploy¬ 


ment. 

Many of these displaced workers became the insurgency, 
or held back CPA economic plans by threatening to join 
the insurgency. The oil workers union made such a threat 
when they were told their demands for better wages would 
not be met (after being told they would fall under Order 
30 which cut benefits such as food subsidies and lowered 
wages from $60/month to $40/month). 

Bremer's economic plan also included Order 37, which 
lowered Iraq's corporate tax rate from roughly 40 percent 
to a flat 15 percent, Order 39, which allowed foreign com¬ 
panies to own 100 percent to a flat 15 percent, Order 39, 
which allowed foreign companies to own 100 percent to 
Iraqi assets outside of the natural resource sector, and to 
take 100 companies to sign leases and contracts that 
would last for forty years. Order 40 welcomed foreign 
banks to Iraq under the same terms. In addition, the coun¬ 
try was opened to unrestricted imports - no tariffs; duties; 
or inspections required. 

The U.S. government further signaled its attitude 
towards Iraqi labor unions in early December 2003 when 
coalition troops stormed the IFTU headquarters in 
Baghdad, ransacked their offices, arrested eight union 
workers, and shut down the office. Within a day, the 
arrested were released uncharged from A1 Muthan airbase, 
but IFTU headquarters remained shut for seven months. 
The jailed men accused the United States of relying on 
information provided by a member of Saddam's old 
regime, Abdullah Murad Ghny, who owns a major private 
transport company whose workers had begun to organize. 

The U. S. has also excluded Iraq's state owned factories 
from reconstruction contracts, instead giving lucrative 
contracts to Western companies. For example, there are 
seventeen state-owned cement factories across the coun¬ 
try but most are idle. The CPA has paid up to $ 1,000 per 
imported blast wall built by forcing contractors; local 
manufacturers say they could make them for $100. 
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